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SILLY DAVID. 

In the city of New York there lived, many years 
ago, a widow with a large family of children, 
of whom two were idiots from their birth. Mrs. 
Renot was, I think, of Dutch extraction, and was a 
member of one of the Dutch churches, from which 
she often received assistance in her necessity. 
Private kindness and aid were not lacking, for she 
yas greatly esteemed for her industry and her 
courageous efforts to provide for her large and 
helpless family. 

Among the earliest recollections of the writer is 
that of hearing the widow say, with a trembling 
yoice and tearful eyes, to one who had been a friend 
through many years of trial : 

“] do think, Mrs. , that my David is a 
real Christian, as well as he knows; and it does 
often seem to me as if God teaches him.” 

She then related many circumstances which had 
Jed her to form this hope—all of which, save one, 
have passed from my memory. This was his un- 
ceasing efforts to impart to his idiot brother some 
notion of God’s love and of their duty to please Him 
by doing right. I remember that my mother was 
much moved by the relation, and from that day, 
through all my childhood, I never saw poor daft 
David without a feeling of mysterious awe, akin to 
reverence, as one in whom the Spirit of God dwelt, 
though the temple was so unsightly. 

Passing years carried away from earth many of 
the friends of this poor family, and the growth of 
the city had crowded it with many of the same class 
“yp town,” where cheaper rents could be procured. 
In this way we saw little of them for some years, 
save when some unusual exigency brought the wid- 
ow, or one of her daughters, to the house of their 
ancient benefactors. 

It was, indeed, after an interval of many years, 
that I again saw David—a pensioner upon my 
charity, as he had been upon that of my parents 
and grandparents. I can recall vividly his singular 
figure, his shambling walk, his vacant and repul- 
sive face. I can remember, too, how the shudder, 
which always came upon me when I looked first at 
him, passed into a feeling of interest when he 
responded in his earnest way to some word about 
Jesus. 

He stuttered very much, and it was often difficult 
tounderstand him. At times, when excited by the 
one dear theme, he spoke plainly. He could never 
learn to read, though the poor fellow tried faith- 
fully, so eager was he to be able to read the Bible. 
Nor could he learn to do trifling things for hire, as 
his brother, who was a step farther removed from 
utter idiocy, was able to do. He often expressed 
tome his longings to be able to sew carpet rags, 
that he “might help mother.” The mother was at 
this time dying by inches of an incurable disease, 
which for many years had consumed her, strength. 
The other son had, by the vile arts of wicked men, 
been made a drunkard for their cruel sport, that 
they might be amused by his antics and gibbering. 
His return to his home, after these orgies, was 
dreaded by his whole family, as causing them 
great trouble and discomfort. 

David came to me one morning for some old lin- 
én, promised the day before to his mother. The 
usual involuntary shudder came over me as I step- 
ped into the hall with the bundle prepared for him. 
There he stood, looking more like a piece of dough 
than anything I can think of,—his head sunk into 
his shoulders, and his whole body sunk into itself, 
—propped up helpless, to all appearances, against 
& table. Stepping toward him, and laying down 
the parcel, I said: “Good morning, David.” 

In his feeble, stammering way he replied: “Good 

Morning, Miss; I hope you're well.” 

I inquired for his mother. 
“Bad, very bad; she gets worser every day, 

Miss.” 

I was always “Miss” to David, who had known 
me when a child, and could not easily change. 

“But she is very happy, David; she wants to go 
bome ; she has been here a long time.” 

“Yes, she’s happy; but David must go first. 
Mother says then she go very glad.” 

“Do you want to go?” I inquired. 

“Yes, me want to go very much; I so troubled, 
feel very bad, sick.” 

“What makes you feel bad ?” 





love God; God no love him. He home now scold- 
ing mother.” 

And here the poor fellow began to moan you will not leave David behind you.” 
piteously. | 


“Jesus knows about him, David.” 
This calmed him, and he repeated: 


six times every day. 
sister tell Him; but the bad men, they give him} 


rum, make him very bad.” 
“How old are you, David?” I inquired, to turn | him now; he has got so bad.” 


his mind from this sad subject. 
told me just now.” 


you must love Him very much.” 

“Yes, Miss, I love Him; I do love Jesus very 

much, He is so good to me. I think He loves poor 

silly David. O, He is very good to me. I like to 

say how good He is; I like to do something for 

Him.” 

He then made me understand how he managed 

to scatter the tracts, which he often begged of me, 

in the homes of poor creatures more wretched than 

himself, because they had no hope of heaven and 

knew no Saviour, and how he even penetrated with 

his artillery the strongholds of Satan, where his 

poor brother had been stripped of the little sense 

he had, and set up as a mark for the jibes and jeers 

of wicked men and idle boys,—evidently feeling a 

kind of triumph in the latter exploit. 

The last time I saw David was not many months 
after the interview which I have described. As I 
entered the little room, to which I had been sum- 
moned by his request to see me once more, my 
heart sank within me; my weak human nature 
turned away, fainting, sickening at the sight it con- 
tained. 

In one corner was the mother’s bed. She lay 
upon it, her face covered with a linen cloth like the 
face of a corpse; and imagination would picture 
the horrors which lay concealed there. Everything 
about the room was spotlessly clean, for the noble, 
self-sacrificing daughter and sister who cared for 
the invalids never wearied in her love. In the 
opposite corner, diagonally, was David’s bed. I 
went up to him, fearing to look upon his poor face, 
lest it should unnerve me, but I took the hand he 
stretched out, and waited for him to speak. 

“T wanted you to come, Miss,” he said. 
going to see Jesus; I'll see Him soon. 
say ‘Good bye, David ?’ ” 

I turned and looked at him. The dull eyes were 
shining with hope and happiness; something of 
heaven’s glory seemed resting upon those misshap- 
en features. 

“Good bye, David; you are very happy to go to 
Jesus; are you not? I knew you would be.” 

“Very happy, Miss. Mother’s going, too; isn’t 


“Tm 
Won't you 











“O my brudder, my brudder; he wicked, he no 





He good? Glory be to Hisname. Amen.” 





FIELD LABOR. 


| ready now to go whenever it is God’s will to take 
| me. 
“Yes, Jesus knows. I tell Him very often, three, behind me. I did wish they might both go before 
My mother, she tell Him, my | me, but my Lord knows best.” 


“Mother says I be fifty year old to-day; she ed, drunken imbecile as he came into the hall, 
rudely clamping his heavy boots, and yelling out, 
“Jesus has taken care of you for fifty years, then; in harsh tones, the words of some maudlin chorus 
that had been taught him by the fiends who gave 


say, ‘No doubt Frank has something that will an- 
swer,’ and some one travels up to your attic corner, 
and sure enough the right thing is almost sure to 
be found. I do not know what we should have 

| done last washing day if it had not been for the 
piece of rope we found in one of your boxes, 
| Bridget’s line broke down, and no one had time to 
| go to the store for a new one.” 

| “Tam very glad I had it, mother, and my stores 
| are free to all, if they would only be kind enough 
| not to stir things up with a stick when they goa 
| hunting,” and he glanced mischievously at his sis- 
|ter Sophy, who gave her head a little indignant 
toss, which was designed as a denial of the charge. 
| “All the papers in the big box are public property, 
but those on file be kind enough to respect. When 
I go to Congress one of these days I shall need to 
look them over, you know. The balls of twine 
are in a paper box by themselves, and the old chest 
marked ‘miscellaneous’ contains a little of every 
thing, though assorted as well as the case would 
j;allow. I dare say I shall have my old stock all 
cleared out and a new one in before the ‘seven 
| years’ are up, which grandfather says we should 
keep everything before we decide it is of no use.” 
“He got his wonderful economy notions that 
winter he spent at grandfather’s,” said Sophy. 

“It would be a good plan to send you there fora 
winter, would it not, Sophy ?” said her father, look- 
ing up from his paper. 

“No, I thank you, father. I will be content to 
take my lessons second-hand. Frank means to 
impress it on all the young people around, I guess,” 
said his sister, still remembering the twine and pa- 
pers he had saved so carefully before her young 
friends. 

“Well, may he never do any thing worse,” said 
his father, quite seriously. ‘No one knows what 
need we may have for economy before long, unless 
prospects brighten some. They look dark enough 
now. Frank, if we had all followed your example 
we should have been better prepared for the ‘rainy 
day’ which these clouds seem likely to bring upon 
us. If it does not prove a drenching storm I shall 
be thankful. I hope we shall all avoid any need- 
less expense this winter.” 

The darkness did not lighten, but the cloud, “the 
size of a man’s hand,” spread into one black cur- 
tain, which covered the whole heavens. There was 
need now for the practice of frugality in thousands 
of homes where it had never before been thought 
of. Mr. King’s household was no exception. 
Frank seemed the mainstay of the house now, 
though he was only fifteen years old, and even sis- 
ter Sophy, who was three years older, learned many 
useful lessons from him. Though a gay, thought- 
less girl, she loved her mother and father dearly, 
as well as her brothers and sisters; and now that 
adversity had waked up the better portion of her 
nature, she wished for nothing so much as to add 
to their comfort. 

Did you ever think what a great blessing misfor- 
tune is sometimes? It brings out a great many 
beautiful traits of character which would have been 
hidden for life without it. And heart riches are a 
great deal more valuable than all the gold and sil- 
ver in the world. A dry summer is necessary 
sometimes, so that the roots of trees and plants 
will strike down deep into the earth in search of 
nourishment. That makes them strong and able 
to stand the blasts. The land, too, needs to draw 
up with the moisture below the mineral fertilizers 
which are so needful to all grains; and if there is 
plenty of moisture on the surface they would have 
no inducement to search deeper. So continual ease 
and plenty make us surface people, and cause us to 








I stepped to the mother’s bed. 
“Dear Mrs. R.,” I said, “your prayer is granted ; 


“O, Iam so thankful,” she replied. “I am quite 


It seemed as if I could not leave my poor boy 


“Your daughter will care for him while he lives.” 
“Yes, and she is the only one who can manage 


At this moment I heard the sound of the wretch- 


him drink. The mother groaned. I felt my utter 
inability to comfort her heart, and turned again to 
David’s bedside. He was trembling violently, and 
attempting, with feeble hands, to draw the cover- 
ing over his face. I assisted him, saying, softly : 
“Don’t be afraid of him, David; your sister has 
gone to him; she will get him away. All will be 
peace in heaven.” 
“Yes, dear Miss, peace, peace for David; but, 
O, my poor brudder.” 
“Leave him with Jesus. 
you must not forget that.” 
“Thank you, Miss, for that. 
with Jesus ; David will do it.” 
A few days after David went home, and very 
soon the mother followed. The brother was placed | 
in an asylum, where he ought to have been long 
before, had not the fond affection of his mother re- 
fused to part with him lest he should suffer from 
neglect. I know that I shall meet David in 
heaven, not poor silly David, but grown wise and 
strong amid heaven’s teachings, clothed in a form 
beautiful, Divine,—because the new body is made 
in the image of the Son of God.— New York Ob- 
server. 


He knows all about it; 


Yes, leave him 





———_—+ op —_—_—_—_— 
FRANK’S MUSEUM. 


‘Mother, Frank’s propensity for saving is becom- 
ing really mortifying sometimes. Don’t you think, 
to-day when the Horton girls were here, and we | neglect the heart. 
came in with our parcels, he took all the wrapping} Now Sophia King went to work ayith more 
papers and folded them up carefully, and wound | energy than she had ever shown before in her life, 
the twine on a ball he took from his pocket. Iam to help her mother fit out comfortable suits of 
sure they thought it very odd. You must have! clothing for the children out of old materials al- 
quite a museum of savings up there in the attic by ready on hand. Frank was quite an assistant here. 
this time, Frank. Are you going about the coun- | Though he was a manly little fellow, he was familiar 
try exhibiting, some of these days, or are you going with every sort of work that came under his obser- 
to speculate a little in the twine and paper line?” | vation. He could sit down at the sewing-machine 

“] have not decided yet,” said Frank, pleasantly.|and make up a sack for his little brother, while 
“I am afraid I shall have to. keep closed doors on | Sophy was finishing off one of Susy’s dresses, with 
my museum ; it proves so attractive to adventurers | perfect care; and when buttons, or buckles, or 
in search of almost any sort of supplies.” cording, or tapes were needed, there would be sure 

“That is true, Frank,” said mother, “when any | to be something in his “museum” that would an- 
thing is wanted about the house, we are sure to|swer, saving a great many pennies and dimes. It 
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66 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


—_——= 








came to be regarded as one of the most useful in- | viving. The clouds, also, have assumed a new 
stitutions about the house, and mother proposed | aspect, and the very rain is no longer the “cold, 
moving the “miscellany” box down-stairs, one | rude rain” of the bygone season. 


story, into Frank’s own room, 80 a8 to save 80) 4 pri] has often inspired the poet with the most 


many journ the attic steps. ane , ; : 
The, chilzen never looked a. dressed, nor | tender imaginings. One indulges in the following 


were they ever more comfortable than on that first | strain, with which we shall close our remarks on 
winter of the war, though nothing was bought new | this week’s picture : 

for them except shoes. An outgrown cloak of “Sighing, storming, singing, smiling, 

Sophy’s made Susy a handsome coat, with wide With her many moods beguiling, 

sleeves, and she would not for any thing have it | April walks the wakening earth. 

known that the pretty velvet hat her little sis- | hrs - ts lingers, 

ter wore tochurch was made out of pieces cut from | V A snc bathe ewe into birth.” 

an old vest of her father’s. Necessity teaches a | 

great many curious expedients. But every new 
success gave her far more pleasure than the most | 
delightful afternoon’s shopping used to do. Be- 
sides, they were all learning a useful lesson, which 
would be of lifelong service to them. ‘They were 
learning how comfortably they could live on a very 
narrow income, and common care and anxiety were 
drawing them still closer to each other. ‘There is 
nothing like the memory of sweet home love to 
guard a young man when he is out in the world 
alone battling for himself. There is no capital with 
which to begin life like a happy childhood. ; 

Even Susy and Georgie caught the spirit which 

pervaded the family, and took it upon them to save 
and assort the cuttings and pieces left from the 
family mantau-making. A pretty patch-work quilt 
was the result of Susy’s efforts, which was duly 
= by all the family, from father to Frank. ; A 

ag of paper rags was Georgie’s prize, with which 
he designed to make his fortune. 

The second winter looked more cloudy in pros- 
ect than the first had done. Mother examined | 
er stores over and over as the first frosts came, to 

see what else she possessed which could be turned “Or rather 25,000 miles, you should have said, 
to account in clothing the children, but the re-}__ le Joh aoe tol ap fi f 
sources seemed pretty well exhausted the previous | Uncle John; that being the circumference of our 
winter. With much anxiety she looked forward to | earth.” 

the long, cold months, and she feared her little} “I think you are wrong, my little philosopher. 


— might suffer for ; ae peg 2 Rarer | You forget that after you have gone half way round 
Like a true mother, she felt she could sacrifice | the globe you are thon coming beck again.” 


every thing of her own not positively needful, for 2 ~— 
the benefit of her aiken.” She talked it over | “Sure enough, sir; I did, indeed, overlook that.” 
with Frank, as usual, but he seemed uncommonly| “But what does Jim Wilson mean by saying the 
cheerful, as he asked her at once what things she | nickel comes from such a distance ?” 

especially needed. 

“Let us just set them down, mother,” said he, | 
“on a slip of paper, so we can see exactly what we | 
have to get, and then we will estimate the cost a | 
little.” 











THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Where do you think Jim Wilson says nickel 
comes from, Uncle John ?” 

“What nickel, Robert ?” 

“Why, the nickel we make our new cents of.” 

“I’m sure I can’t say; perhaps he says it comes 
from the Mint in Philadelphia.” 

“No, sir, from a far greater distance than that, a 
distance of over 240,000 miles.” 

“Then it can’t be from any part of this earth ; 
for the greatest distance that any two things can 
be from one another on this globe must be less 
than 13,000 miles.” 





“Why, that it comes from the moon, Uncle John. 
y 
Is that really the case ?” 
“Well, now that I come to think of it, I really 
| believe something of the kind has been asserted 
So he sharpened a pencil, and —_ > ea by one or more French philosophers. Let me see, 
sewed he noted down, one after another, the things 'let me think a moment. Yes, yes, I recollect all 
which were quite needful for their comfort, even to | : . Nickel has b aaah 
the number of yards of delaine, and gingham, and j oeus it now. Nic theg luaa s found invariably 
calico that it would require. Over twenty dollars |in those stones to which we give the name mete- 
they would all cost, and Mrs. King was quite dis- | orc.” 
heartened. aie Se “Meteoric stones? What are they, sir ?” 
“Keep up good courage, mother,” said Frank, “Why 3 that in diff hang h 
“the Lord has always provided for us abundantly ys stones ¢ hat - - erent eons - the earth, 
so far, and I am nota bit afraid but what He will | and at different periods in the world’s history, have 
now.” been seen to fall from the sky in the shape of me- 
. That afternoon Frank spent most of his time in|teors. When first taken up they have proved quite 
“ , , f . . . 
his “museum,” but nobody thought strange of that, | warm ; indeed, in some instances they have been 
it was such a common thing. ‘The next morning | found eo hot that th la Lokeadiead & 
mother went to visit a sick friend who lived a mile | OU 8° Dot that they could not be handled. Now 
away, leaving Sophy in charge of the house. Her | chemists tell us that in these stones they always 
find nickel.” 


brother had communicated a precious secret to her | 
the evening before, and as soon as mother was gone| «Byt why suppose that it came from the moon ?” 
they ran away to the attic and were as busy as@| «wpocause it is plain that it came from wherever 
couple of nailers the next two hours. Frank had | 

engaged for the sale of all his old files of papers, | the stones came from, and the famous French as- 
brown wrapping papers, and paper bags, to a mer- | tronomer, La Place, has calculated that it was pos- 
chant for a very high price, and also his many balls | sible for them to have been projected from a yol- 
of neatly-wound twine. Even old papers to make | 


|eano in the moon. 
over brought twelve cents a pound, cotton had | 





If there was a force in the 


grown so scarce. The old barrels of mice-eaten | 
ss a books and papers, which had long ago 

een given over to Frank to do what he pleased | 
with, and which had all been well assorted, were | 
rolled over to the storekeeper’s on a wheelbarrow, | 
and a very handsome order was written and handed | 
to Frank, giving him a title to more dollars’ worth | 
of “merchandise” than he had ever dared hope for. | 
Mother’s bill was all filled out, and there was } 
enough left over to buy a new every-day coat for | 
father, an article which he needed very much. 

Sophy fairly danced for joy when the treasures | 
were all spread out on the dining-room table wait- | 
ing for mother’s return, and her joy was not less- | 
ened when Mrs. King entered the room and made | 
one of the party. I will not undertake to describe 
her surprise and pleasure, and that of the father 


when he returned at nightfall; but Iam sure ae-| 


body in the house has treated Frank’s “museum” 
with disrespect since that day. 

Now, what other little boy or girl will begin such 
a saving’s bank of little useful articles that would 
otherwise be thrown away? “Waste not, want 
not,” isa true old proverb. “Gather up all the 
fragments that nothing be lost,” was said by the 
Maker of all things. ; 


a 


FIELD LABOR. 


Our picture this week is adapted to the season, | Where else, they all knew that Mr. Bell would not. | 
‘called to attend a wedding, his foot was on the} 
|door-step and his hand on the bell-handle when | 


It talks of springing grass, opening buds, furrowed 
fields, blue birds, and’ all the buzzing accompani- 
ments of insect life. True, it carries our minds 


moon sufficient to drive them to the distance of 


| about 4000 miles, they would be sure to fall to the 


earth, and not back to the moon, because at that 
distance from the moon the attraction of the earth 
would overbalance that of the moon.” 

“And is it really supposed they do come from 
the moon ?” 

“Not now, Robert, since it has been shown that 
those falling bodies may come from another source, 
namely, small planetary bodies revolving round the 
sun as their centre, and coming at certain periods 
within the attraction of the earth.” 

“In either case it is wonderful they should have 


| descended from the sky.” 


“That is quite true, Robert, but those stones are 
found in such remarkable places that it is difficult 
|to see how they could have come from any other 
| direction.” 
| “Well, uncle, every time I get a cent I shall 
| fancy that I have a piece of the moon in my hands.” 





THIRTY SECONDS TOO LATE. 


Rev. Mr. Bell was always punctual. Whoever 
might be late at meeting, at the funeral, or any- 


It 


the clock was striking the hour. It was, at first, 
| Quite annoying to his flock to go according to their 





| 





| 


| 
\ 
| 





| 





back to the days when the Almighty Father de-| old habits to a funeral, and meet it on the way to| 


clared that thenceforth man should eat his bread in 
the sweat of his face. Still, labor, and especially 
field labor, is not an unmitigated curse. It has its 
bright side, and is attended with bodily enjoyment 
as well as mental and spiritual blessings. One can 
hardly fancy the plowman, whistling his merry 
tune, as he throws up his straight and undeviating 
furrow, an unhappy man. Even the horses, as 
they jog along, snuffing the morning air, and eye- 
ing the rich and juicy blade as it flashes through 
the earth, seem conscious of pleasure. 

April is often a delightful month. The sun has 
already crossed the line, and is rapidly approaching 
the summer solstice. His rays are warm and re- 


|the grave, or to go to a wedding and find it all 


| over before they thought of getting there. So old 
_ Slow waited on the minister to ask him why 

| he 
being too late.” 

| “Well, my good friend, I will tell 

| after hearing me, you do not think 


f hearit am about 
| right in this thing, I will try to alter.” 


“was always in such a hurry, and so afraid of | 


yous and if, 


| That’s surely fair,” slowly said Mr. Slow, as if 


| afraid to commit himself. 


“When I was a young man, and had been preach- 


|ing only a few months, I was invited to go to a dis-| fortunately, a long tree was lodged across two 


tant mountain-town and preach to a destitute. 


| people. 
| 


I went for some weeks, and then returned | 
|home for a few days, promising to be back, with- | 
| Out fail, the next Sabbath. Well, I had a pleasant 

| week among my kind relatives, and was so much | 


a 


engaged that I hardly thought of my solemn duties, | dred feet of rope was procured from Dow Patter. 
till Saturday returned, and then my sister and a/son’s, and with this the boat was lowered by Dresser 


beautiful friend of hers persuaded me to go out a 
little while in the little white boat Cinderella, on 
our beautiful lake. The day was fine, and Cinder- 


and Green from the bridge to float down to tig 
boy. During this time an unsuccessful effort way 
made to rescue him from the east side of the river. 


ella spun and darted under my oars as if a thing of| A long rope was procured, which was held by ky. 


life. When we got ashore I found it two o’clock, 
and I knew the cars started in fifteen minutes! I 
left the ladies and ran home, and caught up my 
carpet-bag and ran for the depot. I saw that the 
cars had arrived. I heard the bell ring. With all 
my stréngthI ran. Isaw them start. I redoubled 
my efforts, and got within fifteen feet of the cars|! 
O, for thirty seconds more! ‘Thirty seconds too 
late! No more! The next day was a fair, still, 
sweet Sabbath. My mountain people gathering, 
coming down from the glens and following the rills, 
filled the house of worship. But there was no 
minister; and the hungry sheep had no shepherd 
to feed them! He was thirty seconds too late! 

“There was a poor, old, blind man who lived 
four miles from the church, and seldom could he 
get to meeting. That day he ate breakfast early, 
and his little grand-daughter led him all the way 
down the mountain to the church. How weary, 
and sad, and disappointed he was! There was no 
minister to speak to him. He was thirty seconds 
too late! 

“There was a great gathering of children to the 
Sabbath-school. And their little eyes glistened, 
for their minister had promised to preach them ‘a 
little sermon’ to-day! But he was not there. He 
was thirty seconds too late. 

“There was a sick child up one of the glens of 
the mountain, and she had been inquiring all the 
week for her minister; she was so anxious to see 
him, and have him pray with her. How she hailed 
the Sabbath, when he would be there! But no! 
he was not there. 7 

“That poor old man never came to the church 
again. He was too feeble, and never heard another 
sermon or prayer. The minister was thirty sec- 
onds too late! 

“That little girl was dead before I got back, and 
I could only shed tears over her cold corpse! I 
had been thirty seconds too late! 

“On my bended knees I asked God’s forgiveness, 
and promised Him that if possible, I would never 
be thirty seconds too late again! 

“And now, Mr. Slow, am I not about right in 
my punctuality ?” 

“Well, I guess-it-don’t-look-quite-so-unreason- 
able-as-it-might !” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE DAISY. 


In the early spring-time, 
When the violets grow, 
When the birds sing sweetly, 
And the soft winds blow, 
Comes the little daisy, 
Blooming fresh and fair, 
Springing bright and joyous 
From its mountain lair. 





Sunny little blossoms, 
On their slender stalk, 
How much they would teach us, 
If they could but talk! 
Ever looking upward 
All the livelong day, 
Their bright faces turning 
To catch each sunbeam’s ray. 


And then at night so meekly 
Bending their modest head. 
With gems of silvery dew 
On their pink-tinged petals spread: 
How they seem to whisper 
To the sad and lone, 
“Have faith, and hope, and courage! 
Look upward every one! 


“And when dark days of sorrow 
Are sent thee from above, 
Bend gently, patiently to Him 
Who chastens but in love; 
Though many days of grief 
And trial be thy lot, 
Look upward from the scene of care ; 
Thy God hath not forgot.” 
American Messenger. 
——————$_$$¢ > —$__—_ 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


THREE BOYS SWEPT OVER THE DAM IN THE GENESEE—NARROW 
ESCAPE. 


A few evenings since, about dark, the portion of 
the Genesee River between the Erie Canal Aque- 
duct and Court Street bridge was the scene of one 
of the most thrilling adventures and narrow escapes 
we ever witnessed. About half past six o’clock 
three boys, aged from eleven to fourteen years, 
named Tommy Maher, Tommy Sonny, and Jack 
Conners, attempted to cross the river above the 
dam not far from the jail, in a skiff. They pro- 
ceeded as far as the middle of the stream, where 
the current was found so strong that the boat be- 
came unmanageable, and in an instant it was swept 
over the dam at the mercy of the rapid current. 

Ex-policemrn Jonathan Dresser was at that mo- 
ment passing Court Street bridge, and saw the 
boat coming down the river. It passed beneath 
the bridge safely, and a short distance below, in 
passing a reef, Jack Conners was thrown out. He 
was swept along by the force of the current about 
half the distance to the Aqueduct, and there struck 


a sunken rock about a foot beneath the surface of 


the water, which was seething and foaming upon 
either side of him. He clambered upon this, 
and for a time was safe. Without watching the 
fate of the boat, which he supposed had been swept 
down over the falls, Mr. Dresser ran to Oviatt’s 
mill, and procuring the assistance of Mr. Monroe 
Green, secured a small boat with which to rescue 
the boy. Meanwhile, the boat containing the other 
two boys was carried down to the Aqueduct, where, 


arches, and upon this they escaped, 
By this time five hundred anxious 
gathered on Court Street bridge ri 


policeman Oviatt and others, and secured to Jame, 
Moore, who waded into the river within three o, 
four rods of the boy, when, finding the water to, 
deep and the current too strong, Moore was obliged 
to desist, and it was with great difficulty he reached 
the shore. Above the roar of the flood the boy 
faint cries for help continued to be heard. ? 
After some ineffectual attempts to get the bog 





| pull. 
| rope was carried across the bridge to the west side 


against the rock, it was at last ascertained that the 
boy had caught the rope, as he gave it a vigorous 
Then commenced the work of rescue. The 


of the river, and slowly but surely amid the dark. 
ness it was pulled in. It was quite dark, and the 
boat appeared like a black speck dancing on the 
water. Nearer and nearer it came, until it reached 
within three or four rods from the shore. All gt 
once it was found that the boat had struck upon q 
sunken reef of rocks and the line which held it was 
over the telegraph wire, which crosses the bridge 
at this point. ‘The boy, who was clinging to the 
rope, seeing the boat stuck on the rocks, cried out, 
“IT am drowned; I am drowned.” A _ hundred 
voices encouraged him to hold on. “I can’t! | 
can’t!” came the reply. A man was all this while 
at work with an axe cutting down the telegraph 
pole in order to carry the rope below and loosen 
the boat. It was a moment of the most intense 
excitement. The boy, seeing no friendly hand 
stretched forth to save him, cried out, “O,I am 
dead, I am dead.” His courage was about gone, 
and his hold was relaxing upon the rope. Ina 
moment more he would have been swept down the 
river and over the falls. 

At this instant Jack Wilson, a member of the 
Flour City Cadets, a man who is an honor to his 
race, with a daring and heroism rarely excelled, 
plunged into the river, clasped the rope, and passed 
hand over hand to the boat. Seizing the boy by 
the arm, he drew him toward the shore, and an- 
other man, named George C. Bayliss, waded in 
and caught the little fellow. Wilson floundered in 
the water for a few minutes, and with a little assist 
ance was also rescued. His appearance upon shore 
as the deliverer of the boy was greeted with three 
rousing cheers. He was again cheered loudly upon 
his arrival upon the bridge. The boy’s mother was 
almost frantic with joy at the recovery of her son. 
The latter was taken to a house near by and placed 
in a warm bed. He had been in the water nearly 
an hour and a half.— Rochester Democrat. 
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PROMPTNESS. 


“Simon, you must make haste, or you will be too 
late for the boat,” said Mrs. Shaw to her son, who 
was preparing to set out for the city, but not with 
as much quickness as seemed desirable. 

“I never was too late,” said Simon, as though 
that were a conclusive argument. 

“You will certainly be too late to-day, unless the 
clock is too fast.” 

Simon looked at his watch, and proceeded with 
more haste to get ready. He left the house scarce- 
ly bidding his mother good-by. He was not gone 
long. In less than an hour he re-entered the house, 

“Boat left me,” was his remark; and he went to 
his room, perhaps to escape a reproof for having 
neglected the caution his mother had given him. 

It was a great disappointment to Simon that he 
did not get on board of the boat. He had looked 
forward to the visit he was about to make for 
months. There was a particular reason why he 
wished to reach the place by that day’s boat. He 
had no one to blame but himself. A little more 
care, and he would not have been left. 

Men often suffer greater disappointments than 
that connected with the failure to make a visit, in 
consequence of being too late. A young man was 
once taken as a clerk in a large manufacturing es- 
tablishment. He was the son of a deceased friend 
of the proprietor. The proprietor gave him his 
place for his father’s sake. He intended to make 
him in due time a partner in the concern, and thus 
put him on the high road to fortune. He wasa 
prompt man, and required promptness on the part 
of those in his employment. 

The young man’s conduct proved very satisfac- 
tory in many respects. He was thoroughly honest, 
and truthful, and faithful; but he was not always 
prompt. When told that a thing must be done by 
a certain hour, it was not always done by the 
|time. It would never be neglected ; but would not 

be finished till after the time. Several times the 
| proprietor made appointments with him, and each 
| time he was a few minutes after the time. Nothing 
| was said to him by way of complaint, but his tar- 
| diness prevented his having a place in the firm 
| Mr. L. wanted a man that he could depend upot 
| for promptness as well as fidelity. In this sense 
many a man has been too late for the boat. 

One of the first habits young persons should 
form, should be that of doing things at the right 
|time. They should establish a character that would 
| be a pledge that whenever anything was undertaken 
|it would be completed at the right time. If you 
| make an engagement to meet any one at a certain 
| time, be sure and be at the place exactly at the 
|time appointed. Do not say, a few minutes will 
not make any difference. If you engage to do 
| anything by a certain hour, do not say it will be 
| just as well if it be done half an hour afterwards. 

















THE LITTLE BURMESE. 


| “When I was in the jungle, or woods, one day,” 
| says the wife of a missionary, “the Christians went 
| to the creek to bathe, and I was left alone in the 
|zayat, or house. I was aroused from my, reflections 
| by a soft footstep, and looking around, I saw @ lit- 


eople had | tle black-eyed girl of about eight years of age, who, 
the river) when I had turned around, came slowly to mY 


banks, watching the boy as he clung to the treach-| side. I inquired w.:at she wished’ She said she 
erous rock in the river. A coil of about six hun-! desired to sew, and wear little garments like the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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a’s little girl. I gave her a needle, and she 
wen hold it > I did Sintil she succeeded. Then 
ining confidence, she asked me what the little 
1g did in my country. 
could all sew, and that you all could read. She 
reminded me of. the Burman belief that females 
gould go to hell if they learned to read; but she 
gished to follow the white peoele’s custom, and 
asked if I would not teach her. Just as those 
gords dropped from the lips of the little girl, a tall 
and stately man took a seat at the zayat door and 
began to revile the child for this request. The lit- 
le girl looked up to me as I repreved the man. 
and she attempted to speak; but the man, who 
yas her uncle, called her a fool and a dog, and her 
lips quivered, and she left the zayat.” 

The little girl wished to become wise; but in- 
stead of meeting encouragement, as you do, she 
yas called a fool and sent away. 

If your heart ever rebels against the instruction 
of your Sunday School teacher, your parents, or 
igstructors, think of those heathen girls, and thank 
God for the blessing of being born in a Christian 
and, where you are taught to worship the living 
God, and how to become good and wise.—Carrier 


Dove. 
a. 


THE OWL AND THE HAWE. 


Agreedy young hawk, very early one day, 

Accosted an owl in the following way : 

«Good day, Mrs. Owl; may I know why you roam? 

[thought in the day-time you never left home.” 

“Last night, Mr. Hawk, I could meet with no mice, 

And my owlets are longing for something that’s nice ; 

You too, I suppose, are in search of some food ; 

Your politeness, I’m sure, will protect my young brood.” 

«0, certainly, ma’am ; but for fear of mistakes, 

Describe them. My want of experience makes 

Meask you this favor. I’m curious in fowls, 

But ne’er in my life have [ met with young owls.” 

“The task is a pleasure as well as a duty $ 

They are easily known by their exquisite beauty ; 

last Monday, dear sir, was the day of their birth, 

And such lovely young creatures were ne’er seen on 
earth.” 


They parted; and, passing a hollow tree side, 

The hawk heard a squeaking—‘“Here’s something,” he 
cried ; 

And spying a hole, he at once entered in, 

And found the young birds who occasioned the din. 

“Tis clear these are not my friend’s nestlings,” said he, 

“For such hideous monsters I never did see.” 

So he ate the poor owlets all up in a trice ; 

And when the old mother came back with her mice, 

She found the nest empty, and cried, “Well-a-day ! 

Inow see how justly my father did say— 

‘Remember, my child, in old age or in youth, 

There is no good excuse for not telling the truth.’” 





ONCE DRUNK. 


One step in a wrong course has often entangled 
aman for life, or has hastily brought upon him the 
nost unlooked-for and fearful consequences. ‘The 
beginnings of sin are like the letting forth of wa- 
ter;” you may see the first drops oozing through 
the barrier, but cannot tell how fearful may be the 
wush of the flood that may ensue, nor how far the 
inundation may reach. Among many facts that 
vould illustrate these remarks, I will relate one, in 
the hope that the lamentable case may act as a 
beacon to the youthful reader, warning him against 
entering even once into the company of those who 
love strong drink. 

A few years ago, on a Saturday evening, a young 
man, scarcely twenty years of age, belonging to 
the village of Hartley, strolled to the village of 
Seaton. There he was induced to enter a public 
house, “not knowing that it was for his life.” The 
liquor, the company, and the light conversation led 
him toremain much longer, and indulge far beyond 
what he intended when he first sat down. He be- 
came intoxicated, and in this state he took the road 
home. The road from Seaton to Hartley runs 
lose by the sea coast, which here rises in high, 
Perpendicular cliffs. About half way to Hartley 
the coast line suddenly juts seaward, while the 
toad continues in its former direction. The land 
thus lying between the road and the sea is formed 
info three or four fields, through which a foot path 
leads to the eastern end of the village. He. had 
taken the foot-path, and proceeded a considerable 
vayin the right direction; but the liquor he had 
taken 80 operated, that, though still able to walk, 
hewas no longer able to direct his steps. He di- 
Yerged from the path, and, after walking over the 
breadth of a field, he fell over the cliff and was 
Kiled; and the Sabbath morning dawned upon 
hima mangled, a stiffened corpse on the beach—a 
td conclusion of an evening’s jollity. But his own 
death was not the only result of his being once 
drunk ; he was the only son of his mother, and she 
¥a8 a widow: Sad as was the tale, she had to hear 
Land his lifeless body had to be carried to her 
welling. The sudden and fearful death of her 
0 80 overwhelmed her with grief that her reason 
Was unseated, and she became frantically insane, 

id 80 remained for many months. 

48 time wore onward, the more violent symp- 

ms of insanity subsided, and her friends began to 
ope that, by proper attention, her reason might 
“restored. With this view a relative induced her 
‘0 take a walk in the neighboring fields. She pro- 
*eded quietly till they were passing an old .coal 
pine, when she suddenly sprang from the side of 
‘et friend, and in an instant dashed herself down 
te shaft, and another fearful death resulted from 

le youth being once drunk. 
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A MYSTERIOUS BLACK CAT. 


A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was one even- 
8 Sitting alone in a. room from which a door 































Ppened into a long dark hall. As she chanced to! 


Kin that direction, she. was somewhat startled 
° see what appeared to be a large black cat sitting 
ppon the hall stairs. There were two brightly 
peetting ” glaring. upon her in a manner that 
uade her feel rather uncomfortable, especially as 
aemned no cat, and it’ must be'a strange animal. 
kt Seat,” she exclaimed, stamping ‘on the floor 
did not move. - “Scat,” once more, with a louder 
‘mp. But still it remained. She drew off ‘her 
“9e, and with another “scat” threw it directly at 


the object, but there it sat as before. Though 
| somewhat startled, the lady was no coward, and 
| taking the lamp she went directly to the mysterious 
I told her how neatly you | 


animal and found she had been trying to drive 
away the ends of two bright brass stair rods, from 
which the light had been reflected, presenting the 
appearance of two glittering eyes: the shadow of 
the stair to an excited imagination might easily 
represent the body of a black cat.—How many 
ghost-scares originate similarly. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHILDREN’S SPECTACLES. 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling! Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! 

That’s the children’s bell. Are they all here? 
None of your great big boys and girls for this class 
—they know too much—but only the little fellows 
who have just put on trowsers, with pockets in 
them (real pockets, remember,) and have heels to 
their new boots, heels that make such a noise in 
the hall that everybody thinks it’s father coming. 
And girls, too, who are learning to hem and to 
dress their own dolls, and who know which is the 
thimble finger, and what s-C-H-0-0-L spells. 

And now, childrefi, that you are all here, I want 
to tell you something: 

You HAVE ALL GOT SPECTACLES ON! 

Ha! ha! 

But you have, though ; and, what is stranger still, 
you have not only one pair apiece, but a dozen 
pairs ; and sometimes you wear one kind and some- 
times another. For instance: This morning, when 
Willie Winkie, the little fellow, you know, who 
every night 

“Walks through the town, 
Up stairs and down stairs, 
In his night-gown”— 
well, when he kissed the children’s eyelids this 
morning, they jumped out of their beds, one after 
the other, and some of them looked out of the win- 
dow to see what kind of a day it would be. 

The sun was crouching away off in a corner of 
the sky behind a thick gray cloud, and all the chil- 
dren, mind, had on their spectacles. 

“Pshaw !” said one poor little fellow, who wore 
an ugly, grizzly green pair, made by Ill-Nature ; 
“it’s going to storm. I don’t see what it had to be 
unpleasant to-day for.” 

“Perhaps it’s going to snow, Johnny, and make 
good ‘coasting’ for us,” put in little Bob, who near- 
ly always has on rosy spectacles. 

“OQ, snow! who cares for snow? I want to try 
my new skates. Where’s the use of having skates, 
if there’s never to be any ice?” growled Johnny, 
as he began to dress. But he had a shocking 
time getting on his shoes and stockings, and he 
said some very ill-natured things, and couldn’t see 
the sorrowful look in his mother’s eyes—all on ac- 
count of his bad spectacles. 

Away off in another part of the town, a little 
girl, named Susie, was peeping through the win- 
dow-blinds. She had ona bright blue pair, belong- 
ing to Hope; so she called cheerfully to her moth- 
er: 

“The sky’s very dark, mother, but it’s going to 
clear up. I can just see the sun shinin’ in the 
smoke !” 

Bless her dear heart! she always will see some- 
thing “shinin’” as long as she lives. 

“Well, even if it doesn’t, Sue,” said her brother 
Charley, “we'll get along in-doors. Come, let’s 
see who'll be dressed first.” His glasses were 
made by Cheerfulness, and they brightened up every 
room he went in all day. 

And yet another sunny-haired little fellow, whose 
spectacles would have fairly sparkled in the dark, 
was looking out into the street, where the side- 
walks were all damp with the mist; and as he 
turned around, he said, half to his nurse and half 
to himself: 

“JI wish I was Kis Kingle; I'd put a pair of yub- 
ber boots on eveybody’s Kismas tee, and a big, 
big umbylla, too—” 

So all over the town the wee folks were looking 
at the morning through their spectacles; and when 
they stopped talking about it, the sun gave two or 
three winks, and then he pulled his big cloud cap 
over his eyes, and settled into a long day’s nap. 
In the meantime, the children (and you, too, every 
one of you) went about the houses, and streets, and 
gardens with their spectacles on. 

Some looked at dark things and made them 
bright. Who was it? You? 

Some looked at bright things and made them 
dark. Who? You? 

Some picked their way through the day, helping 
this one and that one, doing no harm, speaking no 
cross word, and smiling on all the household 
through their clear, loving spectacles. 

O, j do hope that was you. 

And others, because they wore dingy, cross- 
grained ones, stumbled about in everybody's 
way; and, instead of sunny sparkles, their eyes 
were filled with rain-drops from crying clouds 
nearly all the time. 

Who? No, no, [’m sure it was not you. 

But even if it were, the end’ of the day has not 
come yet. Even if it is bed-time, and you are just 
about kissing for “good night,” there is time 
enough for you to change your spectacles for a bet- 
ter kind. You can whisk them off, if you try, in 
less time than it takes grandmother to put on her 
glass and gold ones. For, you see, she has to first 
fumble in her pocket for a Morocco case ; then she 
has to open it and get out her glasses, and open 
them carefully, so as not to break the hinges; then 
rub them with her handkerchief, and then put 
them on squarely and evenly ower her nose, taking 
great care not to tumble her cap or her curls, But 
you, little ones, why your spectacle-cases are your 
own hearts, ready for you at an instant’s notice, 
and full as they can be of every kind of spectacles 
a little child can need. 

But if I were you, I'll tell you what I’ddo. I 











would keep only the good kinds, and I would 





throw away all the poor ones. Whenever I 
jumped out of bed in the morning with a pair on 
that made me see things in a crooked way, I’d take 
them off as soon as possible, and I wouldn’t put 
them back in my heart again, that I wouldn’t, for 
fear, by some mistake, they might do more mis- 
chief another time. 

For bad spectacles will make little feathery 
troubles look like heavy stones. 

Bad spectacles make you feel as if all the people 
in the world were making ugly faces at you. 

Bad spectacles will turn even Xisses into snaps. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling! Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! 

There's that bell again. The class is dismissed. 
Good-by. I think I’ve told you the lesson I want 
you to study for to-morrow. 

God bless you, little rosy cheeks, one and all, 
and help you to learn your lesson.—Christian Ad- 


vocate. 
———_ +o 


Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness 
is not outside, but inside. A good heart and a 
clear conscience bring happiness, which no riches 
and no circumstances alone ever do. 


>> 


“How often do you knead bread?” asked one 
housekeeper of another. “How often? Why I 
might say we need it continually,” the other replied. 











DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
WILL CURE INHERITED MALADIES. 


There is a specific blood poison which may be and often is 
transmitted from generation to generation. Such is the virus of 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Cancer, Salt Rheum, and of many oiher Glan- 
dular and Skin diseases. This terrible hereditary and constitu- 
tional taint has been supposed to be beyond reach of medicine, 
and in many royal and noble families of Europe it has been a dis- 
gusting heir-loom for centuries. But for all the developmeuts of 
this foul element of disease a cure has been discovered and ap- 
plied. The proofs are indisputable that RADWAY'S RENOVAT- 
ING RESULVENTY removes not merely the symptoms, but the 
source of Constitutional Disorders—cures not only the disorganiz- 
ing Ulcers, Eruptions, Swellings, Discolorations, Pains, and other 
bodily evils, resulting from the inherited taint, but actually revo- 


. lutionizes the constitution itself, and enables it to throw off for- 


ever the transmitted cause of these fearful visitations. 

One to six bottles will cure every species of Skin Diseases, from 
Chronic Syphilis, Scrofula, Ulcers, Strumerous Discharges from 
the Ears, Sore Eyes, Nose, &c., down to a common pimple. 

Ladies suffering from Chlo:osis, Whites, Weakening Discharges, 
may rely upon a cure by the use of one or two bottles. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
fy SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 1i—2w 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with ether substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this Pp i will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to be 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCRUFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS AND 
Ervptive Diseases, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ‘TUMORS, SALT 
RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC ASFECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL DIsEas&é, Dropsy. NEURALGIA OR TIC DOLOREUX, 
DeBiILity, DysSrEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, ROSE oR 
ST. ANTHONY's Fire, and indeed the whole class of complaints 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOooD. 

This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, when 
taken in the spring, to expel the foud humors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of them 
many rank'ing disorders are nipped in the bad. ultitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do this through 
the natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleanse 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Even 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live lenger, for cleansing the blovd. Keep the blood healthy, and 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there can be 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one del- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which 
flood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and has 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obioquy which rests upon 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which ‘are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is in- 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


t@™ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 15—2m 








Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
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te The cure of Covens, or THroat CompLarnts generally. 
Can a cough be cured by preparations composed of Opium, Ipecac, 
Antimony, and the like, while, with such components, doses are 
confined to morning, noon and night. We say no.’ A true Cough 
preparation should be the Pocket, or Bedside companion, used 
every hour, or half hour if necessary, then, by its simple stimulant 
character, to sustain the system,clear away throat irritations, and 
permanently cure. This is the basis of HUNNEWELL’s UNIVERSAL 
CovuGe REMEDY, to which atrention and confidenee is asked. Per- 
fect satisfaction given, or money refunded. 
§2@~ Fac-simile of J. L. Humnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 14—1m 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
. DICTIONARY. 
Pictorial Edition—-],500 Lilustrations. 


U= “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in 
fineness to those of bank notes, are worth the price of the 
book,” —CH. HERALD. 


Wesster's Great DICTIONARY.—We learn with much pleasure 
from the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., that the new pictorial:edition of **Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary” is having a very extended sale. Every school, every 
office, ».ay, every dwelling, should be provided with it. It is the 
standard not only for spelling and definition, but also for correct 
prohuneiation. The amount of geneial information! which, is also 
condensed within its pages is truly astonishing. In the course 
of a very extensive professional practice we have frequent neces- 


. sity to seek out and apply the best technicalierms and descrip- 


tions. Webster is our constart recourse, and we never consult 
him in vain, It is surprising to observe how replete thé work is. 
As an educational medium it enjoys avery high reputation. For 
the schools of New York state no less than ten thousand copies 
have been purchased, while in M h ts, Michti New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin an equal number has been obtained, or one copy 
for almost every school. It is said that more than ten times as 
many copies of Webster are sold as of any o:her similar publiea- 
tion.— Scientific American, May, 1862. 








PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as atter the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 





is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hatr requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis trul® wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of persona! friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. Decey, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dittrnauam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a naturaé color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Mortey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: ‘I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER, 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AmMos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“} have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted like a charm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. &. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Es@.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair wecan get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procare many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





Ga” We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Ixsist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 








of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3734 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 

















BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1863. 


————————— 


From our Correspondent. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


story, but I treasured the fact. From obse: vations 
made almost three thousand years ago, Solomon 
said, “‘Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness.” “Keep 
My commandments and live.” 

Mrs. P. P. BONNEY. 


THE COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. 

“Children obey your parents in the Lord: for this 
is right. Honor thy father and mother; which 
is the first commandment with promise ; that it may 
be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the 
earth.” An especial and peculiar promise, and a 
rich one—a long and prosperous life; and this prom- 
ise is often literally fulfilled before our eyes, unno-/| a 








VARIETY. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE CARS, 


In a car on a railroad which runs into New York 
few mornings ago a scene occurred which will 


CATCHING FISH AND FLIES. 
Animals of the cat kind, as we all know, creep 


mal of the cat kind, called a jaguar. It is a 
powerful beast, and feeds on lambs, deer, and other 
quadrupeds. But it likes a little fish, now and 
then, and so it. will go to the river side and drop 
its spittle on the surface of the water, and when a 
fish comes along, and—thinking it is something 
good to eat—attempts to eat it, the jaguar knocks 
him out of the water by a dexterous stroke of his 


THE LADY’S ALMANAC 


] ‘ FOR 1863 
silently toward their prey, and when they are near feantiaien 
enough, they spring upon it and seize it with their a 
sharp claws. This is the way the cat catches a A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED POEM 
mouse, and it is the way the lion and the tiger on 7 
catch deer, antelopes, and other animals on which “<“LIBERTY,’? 
they feed. In South America, there is a large ani- AND 











“THE SONG OF THE FREE,” 
WITH ORIGINAL MUSIC, CALENDARS, MEMORANDA 
PAGES, RECEIPTS, POETRY, &c., &c. ‘ 
Beautifully Bound and Illustrated. 
Sent post-paid by Mail on receipt of Price, 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE COOLIDGE, 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


ticed, because we are so negligent in studying the 
The ensuing il- 
There is a beautiful com- 
pleteness about a good action, which makes embel- 


workings of Divine Providence. 
lustrations are all true. 


lishment superfluous. 


“By the way,” said Mr. Wilson to his friend,| months more and I shall have enough.” 
‘¢they say Henry Goodman is doing a fine business | 
He has built himself a fine house, paid | 


out West. 
for it, and has an excellent wife.” 


“Ah!” was the half incredulous exclamation. | tle of Fredericksburg ; the other was killed at the 
“Why he went out there a poor boy. Where did | battle of Murfreesborough. 


he get the capital for such a start in the world? 


His parents are poor.” 


“I do not know; but I do know that by his own| one cheek, then on the other, and before the fellow 
unaided efforts he has become an upright, prosper- 
s 


ous business man.” 


“T wonder how he happened to turn out so well.” | 
“Tluppened,” broke out an old lady present. 
I always said Henry} 
would prosper, because he was such a good boy to| 
I guess you’ve forgot about the com- 


“Such things are ordered. 


his mother; 
mandment with promise.” 


| 
The gentleman went out, perhaps little heeding | 


not be forgotten by the witnesses of it. A person 
dressed as a gentleman, speaking to a friend across 
the car, said: “Well, I hope the war may last six 
months longer. If it does I shall have made 





|enough to retire from business. In the: last six | 
| months I’ve made a hundred thousand dollars—six 


A lady sat behind tue speaker, and necessarily 
heard his remark; but when he was done she 
| tapped him on the shoulder, and said to him: “Sir, 
| T had two sons—one of them was killed at the bat- 


She was silent a moment, and so were all around 
| who heard her. Then, overcome by her indigna- 
| tion, she suddenly slapped the speculator, first on 


| could say .a word, the passengers sitting near, who 
| had witnessed the whole affair, seized him and 
| pushed him hurriedly out of the car, as one not fit 
| to ride with decent people.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


+09 


THE WELCOME. 
The following is the Ode written by TENNYSON on the 


marriage of the Prince of Wales: 
Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 


her words; the old lady, glad to find a ready lis- | 
tener, went on: | 

“More’n fifteen year ago, I went to nurse Miss | 
Goodman through a fever. Poor woman, she’d| 
dropped right down in the midst of her labors, with | 
four little children to see to, all the housework be- | 
hind hand, and Mr. Goodman had rode miles after 
help. ‘Massy sake,’ says I, ‘how have you man- 
aged to live?’ ‘Well, I’ve been in such misery | 
hardly know, but if it hadn’t been for Henry, I| 
should have suffered. He has dressed the chil-| 
dren, swept, washed dishes, set tables, and cooked | 
as well as he could, poor child. Many a nice| 
bowl of gruel has he brought me when I was too 
faint to raise my head; yes, and then he would 
stand patiently, cooling it, and asking so cheerfully, 
‘Mother, is it right? Mother, does it taste good | 
all the while I drank it, though I could hear the | 
schoolboys outside, calling out, “Come on, Henry, 
let’s have some fun. Hen., I say, we're having nice | 
times. Well, I began to fly round. La! ’twas| 
a sight, the work that boy had done. “Pears to| 
me,’ says I, to Miss Goodman, ‘he is an uncommon | 








” 


bright boy. 


I've been obliged to keep him out of school 
so much.’ At noon as bright and pleasant a look-| 


| 


ing boy as ever I want to see come whistling in. | 


here. 


I noticed he broke off his noisy whistle right in the | killed them?” put in Wilkes. 


middle, hung his cap up ona nail—yes, as true | 
as I set here, that boy never left any thing under | 
foot while 1 staid there—and then went softly to his | 
mother’s bedside. ‘Mother,’ says he, ‘don’t you! 
think you feel a little better?’ ‘Yes, Henry, thank | 
you.’ Off went his jacket, a sleeved apron was | 
put on, and he caught a pan, and down cellar and | 
up again he went like a bird, and there he actually 
went to washing potatos, as handy as you or [| 
could. ‘Henry,’ says I, ‘you may play now. I can 
do the work.’ ‘See here, Mrs. Manly,’ he laughed, | 
‘it takes two to make a bargain. If I do all I can | 
to help you, you will have more time to cure mother 
up. Isn’t that fair?’ ‘For me, you mean? ‘All 
right, that means fair for both.’ He washed away, 
humming a tune; suddenly a light laugh broke in| 
upon the happy sound. ‘Ma, they called me a gal | 
boy at school. Tom Strong said I washed my | 
mammy’s dishes, and wore an apron. The color 
flushed up into Miss Goodman’s cheek then. ‘They | 


ought to be ashamed of themselves,’ she said, in| 
| 


right earnest. ‘Never mind what they say,’ was 


Henry's laughing answer. ‘I told them that I was | 


proud of the name, that I always was my mother’s | Sve out his text, and proceeded with his sermon. 


own boy, and wore an apron because I thought a 
clean jacket was handsomer than his greasy one. 
That turned the laugh.’ Says I, ‘They missed their 
mark that time. A clear conscience is a good ar- 
mor, Henry.’ ‘That's true,’ says Henry, heartily. 
He kept his bargain while I stayed. Says I to 


ment with promise that boy’ll prosper.’ I called 
on her the other day, and she began to tell me how 
well Henry was doing. Says I, ‘Miss Goodman, 
do you remember what I said?’ The tears come 


that Henry had just sent to her. It was a beauty, 
but the letter that come with it was better.” I 


r ; /and Slidell capture, says a savage of the Feejee 
Why, how neat he has kept things.’ | t.jands told him that a ship, the hull of which we 
She was a drifle patient woman, but I see the tears | stil] lying on the beach, had come ashore in a 
then. ‘Yes, Henry would always do any thing for | storm, and that the crew had fallen into the hands 
mother,’ says she, softly. ‘I’m so glad you are of these cannibals. 


Wilkes. 


smiled at the old lady’s quaint way of telling her| dropped down like a bird.” 


Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 


Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 
Make music, O bird! in the new-budded bowers! 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 
Flames, on the windy headland flare! 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire! _ 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 
Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra! 


Sea-king’s daughter, as happy as fair; 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 
O, joy to the people, and joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us and make us your own; 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 
—_——_——_+or——_—_——- 


IMPREGNATED WITH TOBACCO. 
Com. Wilkes, the American hero of the Mason 


“What did you do with them?” asked Com. 


“Killed ’em all,” answered Feejee. 
“What did you do with them after you had 


“Eat ’em—good !” returned the savage. 

“Did you eat them all?” asked the half-sick 
Commodore. 

“Yes, we ate all but one,” replied Feejee. 

“And why did you spare that one?” inquired 
Wilkes. 

“Because he taste too much like tobacco; 
couldn’t eat him no how,” said the savage. 

I have given this passage of the “truth-loving” 
Commodore for what it may be worth; but I am 
told that the Arabs and Bedouins never suffer from 
the myriads of fleas and insects which swarm in 
their tents, owing entirely to their smoking tobacco. 


? 


a 
A BOY WITH A SHARP MEMORY. 


Three or four weeks ago, in a rural parish to the 
westward of Dundee, Scotland, the minister, before 
commencing his sermon, apologized to his aston- 
ished hearers for having forgotten his text; and 
said that he thought it was contained somewhere 
in Luke’s Gospel. His son, a smart, intelligent 
boy of ten or eleven years old, to whom he had 
privately communicated his text, upon the an- 
nouncement being made, quietly marched up the 
pulpit stairs, and pointed out, in the pages of an 
open pocket Bible, the forgotten text, to the 
amazement of pastor and people. The former then 


———~ee—_—_—_—_ 
THE “PRINCE IMPERIAL.” 

The little Prince Imperial of France attained, on 

| the 13th of March, his seventh year. The event 
| was celebrated on Sunday, the 14th, by a grand 
| banquet, given by the young gentleman, who isa 


ie corporal in the First Regiment of Grenadier 
Miss Goodman, ‘Jest as sure as there’s a command- | Guards, to three hundred enfants de troupe, or 


, children born in the regiment. 
te 
AN INDIAN’S IDEA OF A TELEGRAM. 


During the speech of one of the Indian chiefs at 
into her eyes in a minute. ‘He don’t forget mother | the White House, recently, he said that they had 
now,’ she said, and upon that she got out a shawl, come in obedience to the desire of their Great 

| Father, and, alluding to the telegraphic message 
| to the Indian Superintendent, said that the invita- 
,tion had come for them “through the air, and 


aw! 

After all, perhaps the most curious use of a nat- 
ural weapon is that of the fly shooter, a little, short, 
dumpy fish, found on the coast of Java. This lives 
on flies, which it brings down by squirting at them 
little jets of water. We are told that these Nim- 
rods are seen gliding along near the surface of the 
water, watching for flies. When they see one sit- | 
ting on a stick or stone near the surface, they dart | 
a drop of water from their tube-shaped mouths 
with such vigor and accuracy of aim, that the fly 
instantly falls, and is snapped up by the skilful lit- | 
tle archer. 











-— tee 
WHAT CAN A CHILD DOP 


A little boy was amusing himself by singing 
Sabbath school hymns. As his infant voice was 
warbling, 
“O do not be discouraged, 

For Jesus is your friend,” 
he suddenly stopped, and fixing his large blue 
eyes upon his mother, who sat near, engaged with 
her sewing, he asked, very earnestly, “/s Jesus 
your friend, mamma?” Struck by his earnestness 
and the singularity of the question, from so young 
a child, the mother pondered long upon it, till her 
spiritual fears were aroused, and she rested not till 
she had assured herself that Jesus was indeed her 
friend. 





SPELLING. 


The following address on a box recently sent 
from Providence is genuine, except that the name 
of the person is changed, for obvious reasons: 
John McPherson, skuire, 
Kumpinay C, cekund rejiment 
rode ilan privatears 
Washinton 
d. cee 
Kamp kloce tu the Wrappanok 
veye aye nu York an ak my kreak. 
The translation is: 
John McPherson,. Esq., 
Co. C, 2d Regiment 
R. I. Volunteers (Privateers,) 
Washington, 
D. C. 
Camp close to the Rappahannock. 
Via New York and Aquia Creek. 
Providence Journal. 
— 
GOD COUNTS. 


Charley and Ida were playing in the dining-room, 
when their mother set a basket of biscuit on the 
table, and went out. 

“How nice they look,” said Charley, putting out 
his hand to take one. ‘Mother did not count 
them, so she will never miss one.” 

“Perhaps God did, Charley,” answered his sister. 

Ida was right. God does count, for the Bible 
says that “the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” 

————+9>———. 
THE HEATHEN’S FRIEND. 


A dear little boy, about four years old, was told 
by his father that if he would abstain from the use 
of sugar in his coffee and tea for one month, he 
would give him a particular sum of money. He 
did so; and, on receiving the seipeall sum, 
brought it to school, to assist in sending the Gos- 
pel to the heathen children. 


—+or 


THE LITTLE LESSON. 


“Mamma, I little, and I want a little verse big 
as I,” said Eddy, seeing his older sisters and broth- 
ers studying their Sabbath lesson. Mamma called 
him to her side, and she taught him this: “Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on me ;” but when he learned 
it by heart, he said, ‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
I.” Itisa precious little prayer for every child, 
both small and great. 

—_—_+o>——_—_—_—— 


A LAUGHABLE case of somnambulism occurred 
in Salem, Mass., a few nights ago. A young man 
left his bed and bed-fellow and descended to the 
dining-room, where he opened the register to the 
air-tight stove, and pulling a chair near the stove, 
which by this time had become hot, braced his 
knees against it. This sudden start brought him 
somewhat to his senses, and he returned to his 
chamber. In the morning he was surprised to find 
a burn upon each knee as large as a half dollar. 





My first is a ruffian that riots in blood ; 
My second has a rough coat, and is a son of the wood; 
My whole is a phantom that scares you by night, 
When the tapers burn blue and the moon gives pale 
light. 
Bug-bear. 
A WESTERN paper announced the illness of its 
editor, piously adding :—*All good, paying sub- 
scribers are requested to mention him in their 
prayers. About the others we have nothing to 
say, ‘as the prayers of the wicked avail nothing,’ 
according to good authority.” 


Tr is a singular fact that many ladies who know 
how to preserve every thing else, cannot preserve 


self-sealing principle. 
mouth of the vessel tightly closed.” 


Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents. 
———_>—______ 
Notices oF THE Lapy's ALMANAC. 

“We can assure our readers that it will prove one of the mos 
attractive volumes of the series, and will merely hint at som 
new features in original music and poetry, which make it a Pertee 
gem of literature.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Your beautiful ‘Song of the Free” we have sung several times. 
We like it much. Itis a fine song for the home circle."—4sq 5° 
Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Family. 

“It exceeds the best ofits predecessors.”—Bosion Gazette, 

“It will more than sustain the reputation it has acquireg in 
previous years.”"—Boston Transcript. 

“An admirable book of reference."—Chicago Times. 

‘It is, as always, a very tasteful as well as useful volume, 
Norfolk County Journal. 

“This beautiful and convenient little annual is now well known 
and highly appreciated.”— Portsmouth Chronicle, 

“It contains a mass of useful information. Every housekeeper 
should have one."—Augusia Age. 

“Issued in more than its usual attractive form."—J. H. Patriy, 


“It is a multum in parvo which every lady should have”. 
Commercial Bulletin. ) a 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conte. 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give meg 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0; gj 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan [ have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount ty 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their oun Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in. 
vest, can have the selection made for them with te privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination, 
This new feature of trade commends itself to ail our Sabbat 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on thy 


principle in all parts of New England. 


either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


their tempers. Yet it may easily be done on the 
It is only to “keep the 


“How many legs would a dog have if you called 





























































34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornumy, 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 


price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development o 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. lm, 
cloth, 85 cents. 
THE BEIrTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fuun 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. LD. l2mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 [llustrations. Svo, 8l2pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mil- 
com, D. D. 1lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,)D. 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Bya 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l§m, 
cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,il 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary © 
Burmah, With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. KR. William, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths i 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
= the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 1é6mo, coil, 
3 cents. 
SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel. 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louiu 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8S. Prout Newcombe. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pat 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. Iémo, cloth, 42cents 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mn 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1L......seeceeeeeeeseceees Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches 00 | Can of Ink 
1 font of type -3,00 | Iron Chas 
Ink Roller.... 4 | Furniture. 


Ink Box...... eee , 
Office complete......... ve baa poenqocoqecnehl $120 


Printing Office No. 2...... eccced Twenty-two Dollars. 







Press,8 by 12 inches 
One font of type 








One font of fancy type Chase.. 
Composing Stick......... 50 | Faruiture........- 
Ink Roller............+. 6 - 1,00 

Office Complete. .......ceececccccscereececs 





No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Pres 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style....... . 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ane THB 38 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ere 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will én! 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursell 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ> 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do 

and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circe 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice oF Presses; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4 
Price OF PRINTING OFFicrs, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.4 
$22 ; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS 


en 
————— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Streets 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
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his tail one?” “Five, of course.” 


one.” 





“No; only 
four. It wouldn’t make his tail a leg to call It one 





$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
month of the pam a me of the subscription year. 


Bounp Vo.umus, Price $1,2¢- 
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